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GANGING UP ON PUBLIC RADIO 


sk 4-Year Want to Get) = | 
verage On the ‘Leftists’ 


|| Farhi Delewates. Delegates 


income Tax Reductions for Britons 


| 


arm Income 


FOR TAX PURPOSES 


Special Delegation From A.F. 
U. and U.F.C. Meet Rt. 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner 


14 PROPOSALS 


Point Out Special Circum- 
stances Governing Farm 
Income, Capital Equipment 


OTTAWA, (CPA) — Fourteen 
definite proposals to simplify and 
make more equitable the farmer’s 
income tax payments, were handed 
to Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner in Ot- 
{awa last week by a special dele- 
gation from the Alberta Farmers’ 
Union and the United Farmers of 
Canada, Saskatchewan Section. 

The farmers’ group, led by Carl 
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Calgary, but the sun came out 
early. It didn’t last long. It snowed 
some going through the Crowsnest 
Pass, and for all the rest of that 
day, until shortly before we got to 
Spokane in the evening, we had 
showers of rain that was trying to 
be snow or enow that was trying 
to be raih. But there were signs 
of green becoming visible after we 


ton city and the Columbia river. 
There is much sage-brush-covered 
desert 


before one runs into the 


CARL J. STIMPFLE 


President of Alberta Farmers’ 
Union, who, along with George 
Wright, Saskatchewan’ U.F.C. 
President,, headed a delegation 
which submitted proposals to 
Hon. James Gardiner to simplify 
and make more equitable the 
farmers’ income tax payments. 


GEORGE CHURCH 


President of the United Farmers 
of Alberta, who was a member 


of the Canadian delegation 
which sailed from New York on 
Tuesday for The Hague, Hol- 
land, where a world conference 


Off the CBC 


AFTER HALTON 


Public Relations Firm in East 
Monitoring Every Talks 
Program 


ORGANIZED DRIVE 


National Farm Forum Among 
Programs Being Watched 
By Big Business 


TORONTC—(CPA) —The 
Tory crowd in Canada i 
ganging up on public radio 
with a vengeance. A document 
has come to the attention of 
the C.C.F. which shows that 
Big Business, through the 
rabidly reactionary Bay 
Street public relations firm of 
Johnson, Everson & Charles- 


wm 


The sole purpose behind this ven- 
ture is to bring pressure to bear 
to drive off the national networks 
of the C.B.C. all but recognized 
apologists for private enterprise. 
Carefully Prepared Plan 
This latest attempt to smash, 
national radio in Canada is part 
of a carefully prepared plan. 
Sparked by men like George Drew, 
the Tories will let off blasts from 


In CBC Talk on 
Wednesday, 9 p.m. 


Hon. T. C. Dougias, Pre- 
mier of Saskatchewan, will 
be heard in a C.B.C. network 
broadcast on Wednesday, 
April 30, at 9:00 p.m. (Moun- 
tain Time). In his talk on 


Fear de Gaulle Another 


Chancellor of the British Exchequer Hugh Dalton gave new 
hope to tax-heavy Britons that their burden would be lightened this 
year. In a budget speech to the House of Commons, he announced a 


surplus and a 
relief to low-income groups. 


“yvecoil toward a balanced budget”’ 


which allowed tax 


Charges Aiberta Welfare 
ystem is Bureaucratic 


Dr. Whitton Reveals Shock- 


Also to Tragedy of Alberta’s 
Aged Citizens 


Charging that Alberta’s provin- 
cial public welfare system was “‘in- 
credibly centralized and bureau- 
cratic’, Dr. Chariotte Whitton, 
C.B.E., noted welfare worker and 
chairman of the I.0.D.E. provincial 
welfare study, revealed shocking 
incidents in connection with the 


ferring also to the lack of hospital 
and shelter facilities for aged in- 
digents and pensioners in Alberta 
she declared that “the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals would prosecute were dumb 
brutes to be housed as many aged 
are living today.” 

Alberta’s ‘‘centralized and’ bur- 


this is a bitter and even vindictive 
antagonism to any working part- 
nership with elective, municipal or 


ee. 
———————— 


comment on Dr. Whitton’s esti- 


mate of the welfare situation in 
Alberta. 


“She is just a human talking 
machine,”? Dr. Cross continued. 
“She is limited in what she says 
only by her own disregard for 
the truth. Nothing we can do 
can stop her from talking. All 
she has ever done is talk. She 


Canadian Welfare Council in 
1920 and was its director until 
1942. She represented Canada 
seven times on the Social Ques- 
tions Section of the League of 
Nations. ) 


Dr. Whitton’s 
welfare 


opinions on the 
situation in Alberta 
would not influence the Alberta 


“exported” to the United States 
under undesirable conditions, 
Dr. Cross replied that C. B. 


‘ fkreen benuty of the : Columbia organized voluntary citizen ef- Hil, Superintendent of Child 
eels The transition from fort.” Welfare, would no doubt flatly 
arrenness into the fush, woodsy Dr. Whitton contended that deny this charge. 
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way is almost sudden. Spring had, 
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which the famous highway winda 


interest and Beauty. We had. wos 
come this way beftre. The route 
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Dictator in the Making 


By KENNETH C. RATHBONE 
CPA European Correspondent 


and Italy. d*rence will eequire 
strong democrasis beadepshig Go te- 
main g democracy. 


The independent progressive 
NEWS CHRONICLE, 8 newspaper 


wthes. a 
‘Qf this goes on, tyere can only 
GCentinued@ on page §P 


there could be little or no pro- 
(Continued on page §) 


“Seeds of Destiny,” “A Diary for 
Timothy”. and “bt Happened in 
Springfiedd.” 


Asked to 
Cross’ 


comment on Dr. 
statement, Dr. Whitton 


stated that supporting evidence 


day, May 6. The broadcast will be 


released from CFCN, Calgary, an& . 
CFRN, Edinoftton, at 9 


780 p.m. 
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one of the smaller pow- 
erk—-yet we ranked fourth among 


’ . . . | 
the nations in our contribution to | 


the winning of the war. 
We are neither a 
the Security Council 


member 
nor a. par- 


licipant in the making: of the Ger- | 
On the other} 
the | 


man Peace Treaty. 
hand, we are respected by 
membership of the United Nations | 
and have been expected at times 
to mediate or effeet compromises | 
among the major powers. 

Nor should we forget that the 
most constructive influences with- 
in the Leayue of Nations were sev- 
eral of the smaller powers. Indeed, 
had their counsels prevailed 
the years immediately following 
the first world war, much ill that 
befell might have been prevented. 

Thus Canadians should not. re- 
frain from making constructive 
criticism of the United Natigns or 
of formulating plans for its im- 
provement, 

In other words, we should not 
allow an inferiority complex to 
decide cither our international pol- 
icies or our activities. In my opin- 
jon, because of the reasons [ have, 
given already, Canada has a role 
that she should play. 


mW 


gli MUST neither exay- 
yerate nor minimize 
Canada’s role. We are| 


of | 


i seives and which the world needs. 


Dangerous 


Says M. J. Caldwell, M.P. 


In Addressing United Natione Society at Windsor, Ontario 


adians with French culture, and | 
one can understand that our coun- | 
try can, if she will, play a worthy | 
part in the affairs of the United | 
Nations. 

All the world knows that we de- 
sire peace. We are a small popu- 
lation, inhabiting half a continent | 
and producing vast quantities of 
goods which we cannot use our- 


On the other hand, because of | 
climatic conditions, we must im- | 
port substantial quantities of raw | 
materials for our industiies and 
goods for our peopie which we can- 
not produce ourselves. 

Only in a peaceful world can 
Canadians improve their own 
standards cf living and enjoy | 
prosperity. Canada’s role, then, 
economically, must be to pro- 
mote a peaceful and prosperous | 
world. 

That, I think, explains to a con- 


In Strategic Position 

Our geographical position, lying 
as we do between the two giant 
nations of the modern world, the 
United States of America to our 
South and the U.S.S.R. to our 
North, places us in a very strategic 
situation. Add to this our political 
association with the United King- 
dom and British Commonwealth of 
Nations, together with the cultural 
affinity of a large section of Can- 


siderable degree, the fact that Can- 


ada was the first nation at the As- 
sembly to urge the Security Coun- 


cil to go ahead with the construc- 
tive work of organizing effective 
measures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and the preven- 
tion of war. 

Towards the end of the last As- 
sembly, Canada’s proposals for an 
early and general regulation in 
the reduction of armaments, as- 
sisted in breaking something of a 
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The entire Jamily can dress u 
and Summer at the Army an 


fer Spring 
Navy. New 


love. s.yles arriving dally. Fashion wise 
and thrift oise people are shopping at 
she Asmy @ Navy these days. 


Tuning up the machinery in preparation for the special session 
of the United Nations General Assembly in New York on April 28 
on the problem of Palestine, this repairman adjusts one of U.N.’s 
several thousand typewriters, which are equipped with nine dif- 
ferent kinds of keyboards to handle various languages. 


deadlock among the great powers. 
Her role, again, was that of a 
mediator effecting a compromise. 


Cause for Pessjmism 


Unfortunately, the optimism all 
delegations felt in December has 
given way to considerable pes- 
simism. Failure of the Atomic 
Energy Committee, consisting of 
members of the Security Council, 
together with Canada, to recom- 
mend an acceptable proposal for 
the control of atomic secrets and 
the atomic bomb, has contributed 
to this pessimism. Yet, an examin- 
ation of the majority proposals 
of the Atomic Energy Committee 
indicate that there is no unbridge- 
able gap between those proposals 
and those of the minority. Again 
Canada tried to make suggestions 
to reconcile the view-points o* the 
United States and of Russia. 

But to what extent can we con- 
tribute to the promotion of more 
friendly relations between our two 
great neighbors—Russia and the 
United States. 

Russian - U.S. Cleavage 

Unfortunately, the cleavage be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
has deepened during the past few 
months. Russia believes more 
firmly than before in the Marxian 
theory—that the differences be- 
tween the capitalist and communist 
world cannot be reconciled. 

Equally, a vast majority of the 


| people of the United States show 
, a8 fanatical a belief in the so-eall- 


ed free enterprise system as the 


Russians show in Communism. 
They are equally sure that the 
American system cannot live in 
the same world as Communism. 


iTerein lies the danger to world 
peace. Unfortunately, many Can- 
adians are inclined to share the 
United States view—a few share 
that of Russia. 

But surely history proves, 
conclusively, that different re- 
ligitons, different cultures, dif- 
ferent economic systems have 
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lived peacefully in the same 
world. And even within the 
boundaries of the United States 
and Russia, different religions 
in the first instance and quite 
different racial and language 

groups in the second instance, 
live together in the friendliest 

relationships. 

The expressions of alarm in 
Great Britain and in Western 
Europe, over the recent spectac- 
ular change in United States world 
policy, is due to fear that their 
efforts to find a middle way may 
be defeated. 


Want Middle Course _ 

They are struggling to follow 
a middle course, one that will give 
greater economic progress and 
social security than uncontrolled 
private enterprise provides, with 
greater liberty than is found under 
Communist regimes. 

Western Liberals fear and dis- 
like the totalitarian methods pur- 
sued in Western Europe, as much 
as democratic socialists do, but 
they condone periodic unemploy- 
ment and distress which afflict our 
private enterprise system. 

Canada’s role should be like 
that of the Western European 
democracies—to move toward 
more personal freedom by 
achieving economic freedom 
and democracy as well. 

The more nations which refuse 
to accept the extreme views of 
either the Russian Communists or 
the American capitalists, the more 
likely the United Nations will be 
to prevent war and achieve per- 
manent peace 

Muet Strengthen U.N. 

Canada, then, must usé every 
mezis to strengthen the United 
Nations. Unfortunately, the con- 
flicting views of the United States 
Russia tend to weaken the 
world organization. 

The way to prevent the growth 
of Communism is not to bolster 
reactionary gevernments, feudal 
Avab chiefteins and reactionary 
forces, but to assist truly demo- 
cratic elements te improve the 
standards of life and social 
services in their respective. coun- 
tries, | ; ne 

Demonstrations @hat orderly 
progress ean and will bring im- 
proved ‘eonditions will foster tha 
ideals of peace, while support for 
repressive measures wilh leag ta 
worl? wae. : 

. Thus, én ong opinior, the 
aew American forcigh policy 
asitles, cothing; it 49 merolp 
amove in she dasgéfouy samo 
of power politics and mrmst be 


Game | 


veplaced By an alternative, 

That alternative exists in the 

United Nations. , 

Canada’s interest surely lies in 
joining with other democratie 
nations in strengthening the United 
Nations. That means that we 
should pursue the policy we fo}. 
lowed at New York last autumn, 
There, Canada censistently urged 
the restriction of the use of ube 
veto by the Great Powers. We 
made effective proposals for dis. 
armament and urged, strongly, 
the establishment of an interna. 
tional commission to supervise and 
control all aspects of atomic 
energy, inéluding the right of 
inspection. And we pressed for the . 
establishment of the world police 
force to deal with aggression. 


On no account should we 
support or become entangled 
in any policy which by-passes 
the United Nations. 

Whatever is to be done 
must be done through the 
world organization or the 
armament race will continue, 
international relations wiil 
worsen and! we shall be in- 
volved in the most dreadful 
struggle in history. 


It is surely wiser to stand firmly 
in support of an effective world 
organization which will guarantee 
all nations, including the’ United 
States, Russia, Greece and Turkey, 
against aggression, than to lend 
support to moves in the dangerous 
game of power politics. 


Surest Foundation 

Canada has played an important 
part in the Economic and Social 
Council. If the world can streng- 
then-the security aspects of the 
United Nations Charter, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will be- 
come the principal agency for 
world-wide progress and peace. 
Its aim is a prosperous, well-fed 
and healthy world. The promotion 
of that aim in the years to come 
offers the surest foundation for 
peace and goodwill. Until the 
present dangers have passed, it 
cannot do the job it was designed 
to do. 

Thus, unfortunately, we have to 
attend to the conflicts among the 
Great Powers. , Nevertheless, as 
long as disease, poverty and 
famine threaten vast areas of the 
earth, violent revolution will be 
attractive to millions who suffer 
and despair. 

Canada, with her productive re- 
sources, her unpopulated lands, 
must play an appropriate role in 
providing food and in offering 
refuge to a proper share of dis- 
placed persons. 

Because we played a prominent 
part in the discussions concerning 
the refugee and food organiza- 
tions, we assumed these obliga- 
tions. Our role is to fulfill them. 

Time does not permit me 

to deal with less vital matters. 
Upon these there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion, but on 
the main issues confronting 
the world, public opinion 
should support a role of demo- 
cratic enlightened support for 
the settlement of internation- 
al problems within the orbit 
of the United Nations. Indeed, 
any other policy ie fraught 
with grave dangers to the 
world and toa Canada. 


—— 


It must have been one of those 
ladies with a mink coat that 
Parade, the back page in MacLean’s 
was talking about a fow weeks 
ago, 

This particular Iady was trot- 
ting her peke through o teading 
department etore in’ Vancouver 
when the poor fittte dear degan to 
breathe through its mouth, Alarm- 
e@ jest it was getting thirsty, the 
goot lady hied to the nearast 
drinking fountain and proceeded 
to refresh hee dog with a» drink. 
A passing male shopper protested, 
telling Rey ‘this 38 Rightly ae- 
danitary.”’ 

The dog owner wan bot startled 
and hurt. “Why,” she declared, | 
“E thought this fourtain was ently 
Gor the une of stora employecy.” 
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SMOKE IN YOUR EYES 


The fundamental issue confront- 
ing modern society is not com- 
munism versus democracy. All 
the noise that you hear about the 
communist ménaco to democracy 
js a smoke screen raised for the 
purpose of confusing the issue and 
diverting attention from the real 
issue, which is: Shall we maintain 
the present private monopoly 
capitalism, with its consequent 
economic chaos, artificial scarcity, 
waste, poverty, civil strife and 
eventual war—aor shall we have 
planned economy of socially 
owned resources and means of 
production designed to produce 
abundance for social consumption ? 
Consciously or  sub-consciously, 
society is divided into two camps 
on the above question. The urgent 
need to choose is dictated by the 
industrial revolution of the last 
quarter-century, which has made. 
the scarcity economy of pre-war 
capitalism incompatible and_in- 
tolerable with human progress. 
Social adjustment is necessitated 
by the tremendous productive 
forces straining at the leash. To 
delay the choice is not only stupid, 
but dangerous, 

Yet, in spite of this urgency, 
humanity finds it hard te make up 
its mind. Society is sharply divided 
on the issue. A minority group or 
class in control and ownership of 
the means of production enjoys 
special privileges of power, se- 
curity and prestige. They hate to 
give up these special privileges, 
because they feel no social respon- 
sibility. Over many generations, 
they have built up an outlook and 
attitude of superiority and social 
indifference. Through exercise of 
influence over means of publicity 
and education, they have succeed- 
ed in contaminating other social 
layers with this attitude of in- 
difference. As a result, we have 
the spectacle of social classes 
suffering all the ills of monopoly 
capitalism resisting social changes 
of obvious benefit to themselves. In 
spite of this psychopathic resist- 
ance, the dykes of special privilege 
are being broken here and there. 
The ruling class is scared and 
worried as it watches its bulwarks 
give here and there. 

Realizing the natural human 
love of freedom, they are raising 
the issue of communism versus 
democracy, thereby hoping to en- 
list popular support for the preser- 
vation of their economic privileges 
on the grcunds that social owner- 
ship spells slavery. The term 
communism, as it is used in the 
moderen sense, refers to a particu- 
lar method by which socialism may 
be established. According to this 
theory, social reorganization calls 
for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Having secured political 
power of the state by any means, 
the proletariat (working class) 
imposes its will on the rest of 
society and destroys: capitalism 
right down to its roots. This 
method was used by the leaders of 
the Russian revolution. It = in- 
valved the Soviet Union in civil 
war and brought on foreign aggre- 
tion designed to destoy the revolu- 
tionary government. The com- 
muniet regime ourvived and main- 
tained ite power far over a quarter 
of a eontury. 

Evidently, the groat maes of the 
Russias people ere in favar of 
thie form of adminiatieation, bz- 
Tansee it survived the most devae- 
tating wae vee euffaerad by 
Rueis, Ae anpoputas government 
tould newer have ewrcived such oH 
Snntaught, Fe the cyos of the eo- 
celled westerm dameeracine, cam- 
unions: was fuilt wp te o menacd 
fe <ivilisgtion te @ poiwt whore it 
io mow p “bogey”. Hitler usod 
this “bogey”? as g means to enljet 
the eapport of wostern capitalists 
foo Ovarming Gormang. Todap ob 
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PEOPLE’S 


WEEKLY 


The People Speak. 


* Letters to the editor may be published under a pseudonym, 
but in each case the name and address of the writes must be 
forwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s |i 
Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expreseed by 
sorrespondents and will not publieh any letters excoeding 

iF 280 words in length. 


SAYS CO-OPERATION 18 
SOCIALISM 


Editor, People’s Weekly. 


Sir: To continue the discussion 
on co-operation and socialism it is 
first necessary:to revise the com- 
mon approach in thinking; that is, 
to visualize a co-operative socialist 
set-up from the socialist point of 
view—from the inside as it were— 
instead of weighing everything in 
the balance of capitalist abuse and 
oppression. Reference to ‘power 
of the courts backed by police, to 
foree the opponents into line,” 
seems to me a hangover of capital- 
ist approach. 

As I said before, the difference 
between a group co-operative and 
public or government ownership is 
one of degree. The smallest group 
co-operative must have its ‘gov- 
ernment’ and members must will- 
ingly co-operate or it cannot suc- 
ceed. Neither can large scale or 
government public ownership suc- 


ceed without voluntary support. 

I don’t think that any socialist 
has ever suggested that we should 
“ignore the steps and determine to 
wait until we are able to raise our- 
selves to the next ,flat in one blink- 
ing jump.” In fact it is the sccial- 
ists who are the foremost in sup- 
porting and promoting group co- 
operatives. 

Group co-operatives and their 
promotion are a major part of a 
socialist set-up. Co-operatives are 
also public ownership, in a lesser 
degree. Let us reverse Mr. Mack- 
lin’s closing statement, P.W. April 
12, and say: “co-operation, thru 
group co-operatives, does not de- 
scribe our whole movement but is 
only one section of the socialist 
set-up.” 

Group co-operatives and public 
enterprise are not a part of, but 
are foreign to, a capitalist society. 
They are the “‘socialist infiltration” 
and this is where the trouble be- 
gins. Far too many capitalists ac- 
cept the group co-operative idea,— 
small scale public ownership, but 
refuse to accept the larger scale of 
public enterprise or government 
ownership. These are the ones I 
call ‘“‘capitalist co-operators,” who 
are trying to claim co-operation as 
something of their own while they 
willingly remain a stumbling block 
to larger scale true co-operation or 
socialism. 

No, our economic life might not 
be safe in the hands of capitalist 
co-operators! 

L. PETERSON. 
Holden. 


frighten people against anyone 
who advocates secial reform, from 
wage increases to social medicine. 
Such people as Henry Wallace are 
today being branded as com- 
munisis, because he thinks that 
war between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A. is not inevitable. 
Anyway, communism is the 
method by which the Russians 
established socialism in the Soviet 
Union. Social democrats, however, 
believe that there is another way 
of accomplishing the same results. 
They propose to bid for a volun- 
tary mandate te carry out social 
changes. They refer to it as 
“revolution by majority consent’. 
This formula is being favored in 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
it in the method advocated 
the C.C.F. in Canada. 
Now, maybe you think that the 
ruling clase doea not object to 
rocial democrats and to ‘“revolu- 
tion by consent’? That's just 
where you area wrong, brother! 
Bueiness monapotists of Canada 
ove epending hundreds of thow- 
sande of doltara to make the C.C.F. 
look ike o Botshevik—ehiskess 
ond off. Why de they tey to min: 
vepresant eociot damoceacgy? Be- 
coneg thep ova ofvaid. Ther haow 
that Canodione can, if they will, 
through the «<sevsies uf theie steme- 
dethrone the 


tions. 


by 


reptic vightoa, 
weonemie eoynliste Evom theit 
priviloged gasition oa oxploiters. 
Se, they make » srardze to get 
ameoke im your tyra They wont 
to make gay ded erossthing ‘nod’. 
Welk, Seow goo Foggtor oor 
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CRITICAL OF MENTAL 
- CARE 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: I am pleased to find one 
paper in Alberta that has pub- 
lished the part of the article in 
“Liberty” dealing with the terrible 
state of the mental hospitals in the 
province. As one who was a civil 
servant at one of the mental in- 
stitutions ‘for a long time, I was 
amazed how the conditions I saw, 
under the S.C. government could 
continue as they did, and that they 
could prevail foi so long, without 
being exposed. It is a welcome re- 


lief now, that the facts have be- 
come known. 
In May, 1946, when I had finally 


obtained the addresses of all the 
ordinary or private S.C. members 
of the legislature, I sent copies of 
several letters to each. In two, I 
particularly drew their attention 
to the mental hospitals, and ad- 
vised them to make an _ investiga- 
tion for themselves. I received but 
one reply, and the inference I drew 
from it was that the writer wanted 
to know if I intended to make pub- 
lic what I knew. If anyone should 
be interested in those letters, I will 
be pleased to send them a copy. 

It would be sheer nonsense for 
any person to believe that the 
mental hospitals were not delib- 
erately neglected. Not the slight- 
est attention was given to the ad- 
vice of the experienced civil serv- 
ants at the hospitals, who were 
treated as if it was their fault 
that there were so many patients, 
and ever-increasing. In fact these 
servants were appreciated in gov- 
ernment circles in Edmonton, as 
being but little removed from the 
patients themselves. 

The deliberate policy was to di- 
vert monies in favor of projects 
readily observed by the public,eand 
perhaps some not so readily ob- 
served. Certainly they were not 
out to economize in other matters. 
or anything like it. It all depends 
where you spend the money, just 
what may be DONE with it. 

Besides reducing the require- 
ments of the hospitals to bring 
about the present disgraceful state 
apparently they are also now re- 
ducing the number of patients at 
the Ponoka Mental Institution, by 
simply reducing the figures made 
public, so that it will appear bet- 
ter. Apparently, they have dis- 
posed of 400 patients over and 
above the number quoted in “Lib- 
erty.” 

There were two departments re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the 
hospitals and one of them was cer- 
tainly responsible for adequate 
building accommodation, which it 
certainly failed to provide, in fa- 
vor of highways no doubt, and ev- 
eryone knows the results and ex- 
pense of the attempts to build 
these, which probably absorbed the 
money for hospital expansion. 

When the conditions at the men- 
tal hospitals were so emphatically 
brought to the attention of the leg- 
islature at its last session by Mr. 
Williams, what did the S.C. back- 
benchers have to say about it. 
NOTHING. Not one of them 
raised his voice in Christian pro- 
test and indignation—WHY? RBe- 
cause they knew of, and endorsed 
the terrible state of affairs right 
alone. All this from “expounders”’ 
of Christianity, who take particu- 
lar delight in making the Jews ap- 
pear ag public enemy No. 1. 

tt is going to be mighty expan- 
sive for a new government, with 
competent ministers this time, and 
competent servants ag a sequence. 
to repair the damapre and neglect 
of « SU-CALLED government, but 
i8 will have to be faced. 

WM. S. WRITE, 
Row $4, HWoammond, 8.0. 


VRGES FOOD PARCELS 
FOR EUROPE 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: At our bast meeting of the 
floral COEF club, we wero all 
acrecd that though the need of 
money in ove pwn organization is 
rreat Ta earty on owt cwoéd work. 
the vnece GF fol in Murone and 
other gounteice, England fot ea- 
angle, GAoto thy Sacialist yowsrw- 


By H. ZELLA SPENCER 

S I have said before, when I am 

listening to a radio address 1 
think of the different receptions 
with which it will meet when the 


subject is a controversial one. 
Some wanting to chuckle over it 
or at least in mental agreement and 
others who will be indignant or 
want to query. I must say I felt 
much like wanting to ask ques- 
tions today. I was listening to the 
news review from world capitals 
and the one which particularly 
drew my attention was from our 
own capital at Ottawa. 

The part over which I wanted to 
ask questions was when the speak- 
er was referring to the C.C.F. am- 
endments to the legislation regard- 
ing the lifting of Government Price 
controls. The speaker evidently, as 
I took it, wanted to stir public 
opinion against retaining controls. 
The gist of his argument was that 
it must either be a case of the Gov- 
ernment thinking for us or we do- 
ing our own thinking. 

What I wanted to ask is, “Who 
or what is the Government?” Is it 
something that has been superim- 
posed on us; something about 
which we have as little control as 
we have over the weather and to 
which we must submit as we do to 
its caprices? I thought the very 
base of our democratic system of 
government was that the Govern- 
ment was an elective body elected 
by us and that was the vital dif- 
ference between our system of gov- 
ernment and the non-democratic. 

The speaker’s comment was that 
controls would mean we either 
could not or would not—I do not 
know which he intended to infer— 
do further thinking. To me, that 


indeed 
Our members wish to es- 
tablish a nation-wide C.C.F. move- 
ment to send parcels overseas 
through CARE. Would all locals 
throughout the province take note 
of this please and as groups in the 
name of the C.C.F. try and get this 
ball rolling as soon as possible. 
Hungry people are anxiously 


ment is on the spot, is 
greater. 


be raised in different ways, picnics, 
voluntary giving, amateur pro- 
grams, dances, etc., but all spon- 
sored by and money sent to CARE 
in the name of the C.C.F. 

MRS. R. BEAIRSTO. 
Dapp, Alberta. 
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seemed rather a wrong assump- 
tion. In fact it should eall for the 
wery reverse. When we elect gov. 
ernments with wider powers to act 
for us, it is decidedly to our ad- 
vantage to use our thinking pow- 
ers more and see to it that we are 
electing representatives who are 

making the very best use of their 
opportunity; that they are calling 
in the aid of skilled advisers to 
help them in their work. 

And who is to do the controlling 
if our elected representatives do 
not? Will it not be the ones who 
have the closest economic interests 
who will have the greater say in 
making the decisions? And when 
they set about their thinking is it 
not usually that their own inter- 
ests come first? , 

Just so long as the opinion is 
built up and we allow ourselves to 
adopt that same attitude that the 
Government is something remote 
from us, something with which we 
have no particular concern other 
than to denounce because it is not 
in accord with our every wish or 
which we follow blindly because it 
is' the Government, we cannot ex- 
pect the best results. But when we 
do think and do send represen- 
tatives who will try and think in 
our behalf, which is the more apt 
to think in our interests, a think- 
ing responsible Government or 
private interests? 
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LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, 


Meetings, etc., 


of Trade Unions end Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 
EDMONTON 


Beeverr, Blows, . Cereal 
werkers of America Na. 314—Meets 
Srd Wednesday in Labor Hall. Presi- 
dent, D. O. Roberts, 3811 S3rd Avenue. 
Soft Drink Rranch Secretary, 9937 S$Oth 
Avenue. phone 88916: Secy.-Treasurer, 
3, Flower, 10882 T5th Street, phone 
ZIYKT. Doliveries dedegtte, J, Lindsay, 
LOTKA OSth Street, phone U39dl. 


Cerpenters & Joinera of America Local 
1825, Edmonton, Alta,, United Brother. 
hood of-—Meets Ist and Srd aver in 
the Labor Tempte President, q, 
Stanton, 120658 4th Sty Ain, Seo'yn 
LL. D. Pollard oses wo1a Avenue: Bes,- 

Mogridge, Labor Temple; 

A. So Smith, 11882 95A 

Pr. Crags, 


Sec’y., AL 
Treasurer, J, 
Street: Ruainess Agent. J. 


Gakor Touply. 


looking this way; let us all stretch 
out a helping hand and show them! . 
that the C.C.F. is practical. ‘The | i 
money for parcels should or could 

j Railway 


& Boft Drink, Garment Workers of America No. 12 By 


» United—NMerets second Wednesday in 
each month in Labor Hall President. 
Pervy Willamson, 

Recording Sesretary, 
ISVVl_STLh Servet. 


OSes WEA Ave, 
Alberta Whar 


ton, 


Carmen No. 48, Brotherhooe 
of—Meets) second Briday of every 
month in Labor Hath President. J. EB 
Asplund, S18 PPUth Awers See RL 
AMAUT Taw Stor Hine, S 
1OS$Q Soth Ave., 


Teewia, 
Hamilton, 


Fire Fighters, No, *09, laternational Ax 
sociation of-sMeeta In Na. & Fire Hall. 
President, Tom Steele, 9644 105th Stu 
Rdmwnton; Secretary: Treasurer, W, 
Young, 12tld Jasper Ave, Bdmontan, 
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EFFICIENT PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


RANS-CANADA AIRLINES has just completed its tenth 

year. During its first decade it has ex panded to become one 
of the longest continuous air routes in the world, ft carried 
more than 300,000 passengers last year. 


This country is being subjected to a propaganda barrage 
by those who do not want the people collectively to own any- 
thing. They maintain that certain qualities of inefficiency are 
inherent in public enterprise. T.C.A, emphatically explodes 
that argument. Its offices throughout the country are well- 
appointed, attractive places. Its employees give excellent 
service, With all the courtesy and efficiency one could ask. 


One of the measures of efficiency in airline operations is 
the accident record, Safe arrival at destination is no matter 
of chance in flying. It is the result of organization, of weather 
information, of trained personnel, of good equipment and 
well-planned maintenance routines, Safety proves efficiency. 
And, despite Canadian weather conditions, Trans-Canada Air- 
lines has a better safety record by far than any other commer- 
cial airline anywhere in the world. 


The shocking post-war accident records of other airlines 
‘an, in part at least, be attributed to factors inherent in com- 
petition. There was a mad rush to cash in on boom conditions, 
to establish new routes ahead of competitors. Airlines tried to 
operate without proper equipment and with hastily-built or- 
ganizations, Profits again came before consumer good. In 
flying, shoddy goods can mean death to the buyer. 


3ut, in Canada, there was a public monopoly of the main 
lines. T.C.A. did not have to be part of a scramble. It had a 
job to do, calmly and very efficiently did it. It deserves the 
congratulations it is getting from all over the world. 


COMPULSORY CUSTOMERS 


A’ THI time the automobile insurance plan was before 

the legislature Edmonton was the mecca for insurance 
company executives. There was a suspicion that once again 
the government was being influenced by Big Business in a 
way prejudicial to the interests of the people generally. The 
C.C.F. members condemned the plan on the grounds that it 
did nothing much for either the motorists or the victims of 
accidents, but a lot for the insurance companies. Anyone who 
reads the insurance company advertisements will now appreci- 
ate how true the latter claim was, 


“ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE NEW AUTOMO- 
BILE INDEMNITY ACT?” asks one ad in an Edmonton 
daily. It goes on to warn: “If you have an accident and no 
policy covering you against public liability and property dam- 
age it is ‘DYNAMITE’ ". This is true, of course. The act 
makes insurance imperative, almost compulsory. 


We have no objection to compulsory insurance, providing 
the cost is proper and it assures accident victims of com- 
pensation. Ordinary insurance does not do this. In order to 
collect, the victim must go to court and prove the motorist was 
negligent. He needs the money whether there was negligence 
or not. Court costs are high and insurance company lawyers 
clever, Ninety-five per cent of the fatal accidents in Saskat- 
chewan last year were ones in which negligence could not be 
proved, Under the Alberta scheme there would have been no 
benefits paid to the victims’ dependents. . 


Further, we object to being compulsory customers of the 
private insurance companies on their terms. The Saskatche- 
Wan yovernment provides more insurance coverage at one- 
fifth the rate. 

Once again, our mis-named conservative government has 
handed Biy Business a melon and the people a lemon. 


HE STOPS TG THINK 


\ FEW days-ago The Edmontan Journal gave its front-page 
* headline to the provincial government’s propaganda 


C 


declaration that a million tourists would visit Alberta this- 


summer and spend $20,000,000 with us. Later, the editor 
thought it over, ruefully calculated the number would be closer 
to 150,000. The yovernment “estimate” was based on the 
number of cars whach enter the national parks. It included 
native Albertans and other Canadians. Presumakly it also 
counted several times cach those of us who go into the parks 
frequently for week-eads and Sunday picnics. 


The People's Weekly harthby warns The Edmonton Journab 
nt to take too literally “facts” ane, figures fed to it in potin- 
cial government official handouts. 


Wm pa ememmmena gets ane 


THE 
THIRD. 
COLUMN 


PRESS FREEDOM 

The Albertan, April 10, 1947: 

“Freedom of the press in the 
United States is in danger, ac- 
cording to the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press. The group 
does not see an immediate danger, 
but it cites a potential peril if 
present setup and practises con- 
tinue. 

“This conclusion is the result of 
four years of study by 13 scholars, 
headed by President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. Their study also in- 
cluded radio, movies, books and 
magazines. 

“The commission found the 
chief perils to press freedom in 
such things as the ‘big business’ 
aspects of newspaper ownership; 
too much sensationalism and too 
little public responsibility; news 
distortion, through pressure, per- 
sonal interests, or emphasis on 
‘firstness;’ and lack of ‘mutual 


criticism.’ ”’ 


MAJOR DOUGLAS ON 
REFUGEES 
The Social Crediter, (England), 
March 22: 

“Dear Mr. Strachey has ar- 
ranged for the purchase in 
U.S.A. of 10,000 tons of turkeys. 
No, Clarence, of course you 
won't get any turkey—the Press 
hastens to say so when making 
the announcement. Most news- 
papers keep a suitable paragraph 
permanently in type, to this ef- 
fect. But you'll get the turkey’s 
bill. Haven’t you noticed that 
the only persons who get good 
meals out of Mr. Strachey’s ef- 
forts are Mr. Strachey and the 
refugees fom Hitler’s tyranny, 
who are assured of turkey at 
your expense for the next six 
months, when kind Mr. Strachey 
will go over and buy them some 
more?.. Ten thousand tons of 
turkeys is something over a mil- 
lion large birds.” 


* 


JOHN L. TELLS THEM 
Time, April 14: 

“Tramping ponderously into a 
crowded congressional caucus 
room, John L. Lewis spoke of 
death and terror in the bowels of 
the earth. When he mentioned the 
widows and children of Centralia’s 
dead, his voice sank to a whisper. 
He cried: ‘If we must grind up 
human flesh and bone in the indus- 
trial machine ... then before God 
[ assert that those who consume 
coal owe them and their families 
protection . .. I care not who in 
heaven or hell oppose it...’ Roar- 
ing, whispering or hammering the 
table, he always swiveled back to 
his target—Krug. 

“He spoke for more than five 
hours, He wanted Krug fired. ‘Our 
people,’ he said, ‘are tired of work- 
ing in Krug’s. slaughterhouses.’ 
Krug was guilty of ‘criminal neg- 
ligence.’ He spoke with rumbling 
irony of Krug, ‘the Hercules with 
the size twelve shoe and the size 


five hat.’ ”’ 
* 


SHUT THEIR EYES 
Calgary Albertan, April 3: 
“Present facilities for aged 

persons in Alberta was only a 
‘drop in the bucket’ to what is 
needed in the opinion of Ray- 
mond M. Hilliard of Chicago, di- 
rector of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, now visiting Al- 
berta. 

‘It is deplorable to sec Al- 
berta officials shutting their 
eyes to the need for care of the 
aged and chronically ill,’ Me. 
Mr. Hilliard stated. ‘They ave 
only bringing misery to hun- 
dreds and retarding pregress.' 

‘'There are some excellent 
facilities for old people in Al- 
berta but they are only a dpgp in 
the bucket to what is actually 
needed,’ ha contended.’ ‘Obd 
people and those who are ahron- 
ically ill are coasted into fire- 
trpaps and living in in@gnitary 
mgd dingy Facilities.’ ” 


eee 
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A Revolutionary Gospel 
- °° By J. P. GRIFFIN 


“The love of money is the root of 
all mischief !”’ 


N surveying the resources we 
have for rebuilding a 
society torn asunder by com- 
petition we find that we 

already possess everything that 

we really need. We have men, who 
provide labor; markets, represent- 
ing consumer need; machines, use- 
ful as technical tools and capital 
investments; materials, by way of 
natural resources, ‘‘technofac- 
tured” and manufactured; minds, 
representing skill, genius, indus- 
trial management, and productive 

“know how”. 

It is to be noticed that we have 

all these resources in quantities 

that are embarrassing to capitalism, 
and that a constant struggle goes 
on by industrialists to turn this 
real wealth into something that 
has little or no intrinsic value 
that is, into money. For the pos- 
session of money, that is profits, 
has now become the supreme ob- 
jective of industry, to which all 
other considerations are sub- 
ordinated. If, for instance, one 
manufactures a pigment that can. 
be used as a coloring for paint or 
dye stuffs, one tries to mix broken 
glass or harmful acids with the 

pigment sold to paint-makers at a 

low price so that it will be unsuit- 

able for use in dyes that sell at a 

higher price. In this way one makes 

more profit out of less pigment. 
We all know that if a thing is 
very scarce it is generally very 
dear, as has been pointed out in 
these pages about ambergris, and, 
of course, there is more money in 
paying sweated labor to make a fur 
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coat that sells at one thousand 
dollars than there is in paying the 
labor costs in one that sells foy 
seventy-five. . 

So, the monopolist is out for 
profits. He has to have them, for 
his own use, to acquire improved 
manufacturing techniques with 
which to under-sell his competitors, 
and to buy and suppress the 
patents that from time to time 
threaten his capital investment, 
And this brings us bang up against 
the social sin of confusing ends 
with means. For money is not 
correctly to be regarded as an end 
in itself. Misers illustrate the truth 
of this when they die of starvation 
as they fondle their treasured 
hoards of bills and coins, The 
right use of money is a means 
of distributing real wealth both 
fairly and evenly. It is one of 
man’s most useful inventions, and 
under public ownership and control 
could add a great deal to ou 
happiness. 

Because the C.C.F. is closely 
concerned with reality, it does not 
feature monetary reform as widely 
as Social Credit. This is not be- 
cause it fails to recognize finance 
as a cruel racket. It sees that 
clearly and insists that as a 
necessary step toward security 
finance shall, like the public high- 
ways, be owned and operated as a 
public service at cost. 

By pretending that money is 
all important, demagogues have di- 
verted men’s attention from the 
things that really matter. These 
are the natural resources to which 
man applies his labor long cen- 
turies before the day when money 
was first invented. 


By J. E. Cook, 


PRESIDENT, A 


LBERTA C.C.F. 


N OLD copy book maxim 
read “There is no Royal 
road to success”. Now-a- 
days it might more properly 
read, “There is no road to success.”’ 
Anyhow, what is ‘‘success’’? 

The answer to that must be 
more or less tied up with whether 
we are satisfied with what goes on 
in our times, publicly or privately, 
or whether we think the affairs of 
people in the world are in a mess. 
Those who believe 
that we are doing 
all right won’t find 
it too hard to deter- 
mine what ‘‘success” 
means and who qual- 
ifies. 

But if we spend 
any time at all 
thinking about af- 
outside the four home 


fairs 
walls, or even the future of af- 
{fairs within the four home walls, 
there will be doubts. 


Fifty years ago if one or two 
members of the family could man- 
age sufficient education to become 
a lawyer, doctor, teacher, or attain 
management or ownership level in 
industry, the whole family shared 
in his fine measure of success. If 
a member of the family on the 
softer side acquired training and 
a position as a private secretary, a 
nurse, teacher, or even married 
one of the “succesful” opposites, 
again the whole family shared in 
this fine measure of success. Per- 
haps not, but wasn’t the funda- 
mental idea one of a wider field of 
service. There was a dearth of 
service people, as there was a 
dearth of training. To fill those 
posts was to have opportunity to 
serve, Or is this just a. hangover 
from an immature youth idea? 


desues Confused 

It is certain that today there is 
a hardness about the eonducf of 
business and social uaffabrs that 
tends to confusion. Issues do not 
seem to be those of right and 
wreeg, or if they are, right and 
wrong is buried in a tangled web 
of sophistry. In the name of lib- 


erty, robbery is legalized. In the 
name of national rights, wars are 
perpetuated. In the name of re- 
ligion, thinking is confused. In 
the name of precedent, established 
through bloodshed and martyrdom, 
abuses are heaped on unnumbered 
victims. 


Expediency Rules 


Expediency rules. And_ ex- 
pediency is dictated by the right 
of acquired privilege to determine 
what is best for the rest. So many 
who speak for others, speak from 
a position that is completely pro- 
scribed. Everyone wants everyone 
else to be happy but... make the 
necessary changes without inter- 
fering with the private privilege 
or present position. 

There is a simple right and 
wrong. There is an effective way 
to change the evils of day to day 
living. ‘Success’ still is the 
greatest possible service of indi- 
viduals and institutions. But 
people will have to learn to dis- 
tinguish propaganda from _ infor- 
mation and relearn the simple les- 
son of straight-forward living. 


There must be a right way and |. 
There must be 4 | 


a wrong way. 
way to think and talk straight 
through. But below are three quot- 
ations all taken from the same 
page of an Edmonton paper in 


the same issue and in columns side | 


by side. ‘And Brutus is an hon- 
orable man’’. Here 1s the clos- 
ing paragraph of an article by J. 


Harper Prowse Titled ‘Keeping } 


Our Atoms Dry.” 
Prowse Spenks 
“So it seems to 
weapon which is so terrible that 


none of us dares think toe much §& 
about it may be a blessing in dis- 


gujse. I’d suggest we should keep 
our atom bombs ready, that we 


should go righ, ahead developing § 
more terribly effective instruments — 


for the destruction of mankind and 
the world. At the same time the 
facts about what happened at Nag- 
asaki and Hiroshima should be 
drilled into every gnhabitant gf the 


(Continued on pag: 7) 
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BUSINESS 
AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 
EDMONTON 


a—s?°0 ] 
CONTRACTORS 


DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 84642 


DRUGGISTS 


DISPENSARIES LTD. 
601 Tegler Bldg. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


DANCING SCHOOL 


If you can walk, we can make 
you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 


When you dance well, you and|to you is through a publication.|a month at bare publication cost|Liberals for removing them too 
your partner both have a grand|That publication is News Comment. | of $1.00 per year by subscribing | slowly. 


time, ° 
Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. , 
SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
10338 101 Street, 1% Blocks 
North of Eaton’s. EDMONTON 


SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop & Mili Experience 
FAST SERVICE - GUARANTEED 
WORK 


9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
AND FOUNDRY 
EDMONTON , 
Pump Jacks, Centre .Drive, Cord- 
wood Saw Mandrels, Stock Water 
tanks to order. Saw Mills—Steam 
Boilers. Industrial Power Machin- 
ery. Gear Cutting, Welding, 
and General Repairs. 


CANADA AGREES - 
TO U.N. MEET ON 
PALESTINE ISSUE 


APRIL 28 IN N.Y. 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Canada gave 
her consent to the calling of a 
special session of the United Na- 
tions assembly to consider the 
Palestine question referred to it by 
Great Britain, and a delegation of 
senior government officials headed 
by the Undersecretary of State, A. 
B. Pearson, will attend the Assem- 
bly in New York on April 28. 

Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent gave 
the House of Commons. inform- 
ation about Canada’s support of 
the special session; but dropped no 
hint of the attitude (Canada will 
adopt toward the solution. of the 
Palestine problem itself, 

The New York meeting next 
week will set up a committee and 
attempt to clear the way for an 
expeditious handling, of the matter 
at the: second general session in 
November. 


Carlyle Brothers 
Win Honors at 


The Spring Show 


RED DEER.—Carlyle Brothers, 
of Blackfalds placed with two car- 
loads of steers at the Edmonton 
Spring Exhibition last week, win- 
ning a fourth with their carload 
of heavies and a second with a 
carload under 1,100 pounds apiece. 
An average price of 24.4 cents per 
pound was paid for finished steers, 
which is a record that is likely to 
stand for some time. The highest 


price for fat stock was $26.50 af} 


hundred paid for one carload of 
heavy steers. 


Robert H. Carlyle, one of the 


Carlyle Brothers, is a member of 


the Alberta C.C.F. exeeutive and 
chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, 


Irvine Broadcast 
William Irvine, M.P. for Cari- 
boo, will speak from radio station 
CKPG, Prince George, on Tuesday, 
May 6, ot 9:16 p.ny 


PEOPLE’S WEEK 


“NEWS COMMENT” 


. A Popular Research Bulletin 
By Donald C. MacDonald 


National C.C.F. Education and Information Secretary 


For years the C.C.F. movement problems faced in Canada today. 


| struggled along without sufficient |The national executive re-affirmed|record of the last three months|tion. It asked the Social Credit 
proves that there is no use in ask- 


personnel to do the basic research | at a recent meeting that both pub- 
work required to build a. new|lications have a place in the work 
economic order in Canada. Now|of the movement. 
the situation is much improved. So now, in its seventh year, 
As you know, within the past| News Comment has an even more 
year the staff at Woodsworth| important role than in the past. 
House in Ottawa has been in-|Jt is in the regular channel by 
creased. Now it is possible to keep | which research work done for the 
a regular flow of material to|movement can be put into your 
M.P.’s, to provincial and _local| hands. Only if that research ma- 
leaders, and—TO YOU, THE IN-| terial reaches you can it become 
DIVIDUAL MEMBER. effective throughout the move- 
The only way that this ma-| ment. 
terial can be sent out regularly You can get this material twice 


News Comment should not be|to News Comment. Simply enclose 

confused with the party bulletin | a‘dollar bill in a letter, giving your 
which each member will receive| name and address, and mail to 
as part of his national member-| Woodsworth House, 301 Metcalfe 
ship, commencing next August. |Street, Ottawa. 
This party bulletin will carry news This is no ordinary request that 
and views of the national move-| you subscribe to yet another pub- 
ment. In contrast, News Comment | lication. This is your opportunity 
is a popular research bulletin, giv-| to help forge an important link in 
ing facts and: figures, along with} making the work of the C.C.F. 
an interpretive analysis on the vital | movement more effective. 


$100 FOR RADIO 
FUND THIS WEE 


An even $100 in contributions 
is the encouraging news from the 
Radio Fund front this week. It 
is made up as follows: 


Mrs. Peterson to 
Speak at CCF Tea, 
Calgary, Saturday 


- A tea and sale of home cooking 
will be held at the home of Mrs. 
E. Geiger, 1402 4 St. N.W., Cal- 
gary, this Saturday, April 26th, 
from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m. Mrs. Nellie Valleyfield Club $25; A. E. Mac- 
Peterson will be the guest of honor} Lellan $1; O. Chetney $1; W. 
and will address the gathering at | Augustin $10; A. W. Olson $1; M. 
4:00 p.m. All C.C.F.’ers are invited| H. Feeley $1; W. H. Hemm- 
and are asked to bring their|away $5; G. BE. Lind $1; Anon- 
friends, There will be an admis-|Myrnam $3; T. J. King $1; T. J. 
sion charge of 35c. King Jr. $1; A. Beyea $1; J. W. 


CO-OPS CRITICAL Par en og rer rte ens 
OF FOREIGN POLICY 


old) $2; Mrs. R. J. McGinnis $4; 
IN BRITAIN 


Mrs. E. A. Hyde $1; Ponoka Pro- 
LONDON, England — Many 


vincial Constituency Association 
$20; J. Dunn $5; A. O. Arntson 
$1; I. Borgeson $2;.H.-D. Ain- 
lay $5. 
delegates at the Easter conference 
of the Co-operative Party, which 
works in alliance with the Labour 
Party and has.over 20 \Members 


SCOTTY BRYCE ’ 
- PROTESTS BOOST 
inna ere cnc tater] IN OATMEAL COST 


, 1 OTTAWA, (CPA).—The cost 
A resolution which attacked the | of a man’s breakfast, with special 
Government for placing Britain in| emphasis on Scotch oatmeal, was 
2 position of extreme dependence |the subject of “Scotty” Bryce’s 
on a capitalist USA was only nar-| protest to the government during 
rowly defeated by 3,412,000° votes |the control debate on April 16. 
to 3,254,000. — “Oatmeal has made many a fine 
The resolution also called for|man what he is today,” said Mr. 
more friendly relations with Soviet Bryce (C.C.F., Selkirk), and 
Russia and stronger support for}when the roar of approval had 
the new peoples’ democracies in|come from all sides of the. House, 
Europe. my the member added, “and I wish all 
After hearing the Minister of|those who claim to be Scots would 
Defence, (Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexan- fight for it now.” 
der, a Labour and Co-operative} A 5-cent increase in the price of 
M.P.), the conference rejected by|_ 48-ounce package of rolled oats 
3,850,000 to 2,235,000 a resolu-|had been put on since January, 
tion which demanded the Suspen- | but of this increase very little went 
sion of the. National Service Bill. |to-the farmers. On a bushel of oats 
(conscription). ‘\the farmer only got 3%c increase 
The Minister assured the con-|while the manufacturers got 
ference that: ; : 56 2/3c. Bacon, too, had almost 
Britain Is not tied up with the|doubled in price, while jams, 
USA in anything which is likely | jellies and marmalades had gone 
to operate against Soviet Russia;|up from 8c to 6c for a 24-ounce 
the Government is not ‘assuming | container. 
war against any particular coun- - 


try, nor does it intend to maintain 120 DAY LIMIT ON 
all our present overseas commit- is 
ments and the armed forces at HOSPITA GRANTS 


their present strength indefinite- 
While provincial grants to hos- 


ly.” 

Don’t marry a girl because shé pitals have been increased from 45 
looks sensible. A sensible girl has|cents per patient day to 70 cents 
more:sense than to look sensible. |per patient day, those requiring 
hospital treatment in excess of 120 
days will not benefit from the in- 
creased provincial grant, it was 
learned last week. Because of this 
proviso, such patients in city hos- 
pitals will now be required to pay 
an additional -70 cents a day after 


C.C.F. RADIO TALKS 
Grande Prairie, CFGP, 

7:15 p.m. Wednesday. 
Edmonton, CJGA, 10:15 p.m, 


Satarday. F : 
the 120-day period. 
Calgary, CFAC, 6:15 por To be eligible for the increased 
Saturday. ‘|| grant, a patient must have lived 
Lethbridge, CJOC, 6:00 p.m. ]]in the province for at least 12 
Saturday. oe oe months out of the preceding 24 in 
Invite your friends «and |jorder to make it possible for a 


hosp#tal to qualify, A new-born 
baby is considored to besa resident 
| of the province. 


neighbors to listen in to these¢ 
five-minute talks each week. 


—————— aan =I 
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5 Minutes With the CCF 
HAT can we do about)pricce of gasoline. The motion was 
\ \ Tine drastic rise in prices|turned down. On the previous 


Liberal 


LY 5 


Radio Talk by A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 


that is destroying our|Tuesday, Mr. Roper and I had 


incomes? The legislative | introduced a. rent control resqlu- 


government to prevent an increase 
ing protection from either the|in rent except in those cases where 
government at Ottawaj]an actual increase in costs to the 
or the Social Credit government |landlord warranted it. The Social 
at Edmonton. Actually, all we|Credit government of Alberta 
can do is wait for our chance at|turned it down flat. 
the next elections and_ elect But at the same time in Sas- 
governments that believe in plan-|katchewan the C.C.F. government 
ned economy. ‘ / there was passing a bill which 
The three old line parties are gives it the power to institute rent 
against planned controls. The {control just the moment the federal 
Liberal government is busy remov-| government steps out. That is the 
ing them, The Progressive Con-| difference between the C.C.F. and 
servatives have criticized the| what Social Credit has become. 


S.C. Deserts Principles 


I have stated many times that 
Social Credit leaders today have 
have left of controls, out-did both|deserted the principles for which 
the other old line parties in de-| Alberta people voted in Mr. Aber- 
manding immediate abolition of|hart’s day. Price control is just 
all control. another example. You will all re- 

And why does Big Business want, call that one of the three funda- 
price controls removed? Because | mental principles of Aberhart’s 
they are greedy for bigger and | Social Credit was price control— 
bigger profits. Do you remember what Mr. Aberhart used to call the 
how scarce peanut butter was when | Just price. Yet today Social Credit 
the price was controlled? But im- leaders outdo the other old line 
mediately the price control went| Parties in helping the big shots to 
off it appeared in quantity on the|Srow fat on our dwindling pur- 
shelves of the stores. Now don’t | chasing power. 
blame your local merchant. {t is Well, there is little we can do 
the big monopoly capitalist who|to prevent Social Credit and Tory 
wants production kept down so he|and Liberal governments handing 
can keep his price up. us over to the tender mercies of 

Profits Soar monopoly capitalists. But we can 

And the profits of Big Business get rid of them at the next election. 


are really up. The other day when If we do, we can beat the coming 
I’ Gag. prewar’ this pach. I depression. I invite you to join the 


ee .C.F. now to help to prepare for 
picked up the paper for that day— the defeat at the next election of 
not a special day at all—and on 


the: fvariejal wage 1. saw three all the friends of the monopolists. 


iver Company, pees prac | VETS ORGANIZING 
CO-OP ENTERPRISES 


And the Social Credit 
party at Ottawa, although it ended 
up by voting for what the Liberals 


increased its profits last year over 
the previous year by about $900,- 
000. Second, the Calgary Power 
Company had a consolidated net 


operating revenue increase’ in IN OTTAWA SUBURB 
1946 over 1945 of approxi- . an ee 

mately $400,000. And, third, OTTAWA, (CPA).—Organized 
Shea’s Winnipeg _ Brewery|co-operation has come to the 


almost doubled its earned surplus] capital city, and the enterprise is 
last year compared to that of the|growing by leaps and bounds in 
previous year. And, remember,|the veterans’ suburban communi- 
these increased profits were for|ties on Ottawa’s outskirts. Six 
1946 ‘when there were still price] hundred members have now joined 
controls. What will profits be in|the organization, and two modern 
1947 when controls are off? And,|groceterias are in operation—one 
keep in mind, these profits come|in the Wartime Housing project 
from the people’s purchasing} along Merrivale Road and one in 
power. the Rockcliffe district near -the 

«o Must Have More income airport. 

People sometimes blame farmers| The Merrivale Road store is a 
and workers for going on strike. | model consumers’ enterprise and 
Don’t think they do it for fun. It|Was built for the surprisingly small 
costs them money. They do it be-|Sum_ of $4,200. This was made 
cause they must have more income | Possible by volunteer labor from 
to pay for the increased cost of|the veterans in the neighborhood. 
living. And don’t let anyone tell |The store was opened for business 
you that their gains will further | om November Ist, while the second 
increase costs. What labor and| one opened its doors as recently as 
farmer gain can easily be obtained| March 6th. Both are flourishing, 
by reducing monopoly profit and|and other new communities de- 
not by raising prices. One result|Veloped under the V.L.A. are 
of the dropping of controls is|e#ger to open other branches. 
going to be a wave of more strikes. Harold Whillans, manager of 

Social Credit is busy proving|the organization, reminded C.P.A. 
its friendship to Big Business not|that ‘‘we are not here just to do 
only at Ottawa but also at Edmon-| business”. Community recreation 
ton where it has the power. Onlis planned and well on the way— 
Tuesday, March 11, Mr. Roper|to include ce-ap dances, ball teams, 
and I introduced into the Legis-|development of playgrounds and 
lature a resolution asking the|adult education programs, 

Social Credit government to take 
steps to prevent an increase in the 
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WHEN SHOPPING TIME 
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Britain's New Plans Fertilizi 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


FOR EDUCATION 


NATION’S future is in the 

hands of its children, and 

no country 18 more con- 

sclouy of this than Britain. 
With Family Allowances, free milk 
to school children and 10° cent 
school dinners, the United King- 
government have already 
shown. how how much they care 
about the citizens of tomorrow... 
but Britain's new Education Act 
which was passed in 1944 will have 
a really far-reaching effect on the 
Englishman of the future, The rais- 
ing of the minimum school-leaving 
age from 14 to 15 which came into 
effect on April Ist this year is 
just one thing it has done, but at 
the same time its other provisions 
are gradually coming ir‘o force all 
over the country. 


No Fees 


You'll be wondering just what 
these reforms are going to mean 
to Britain Junior. Well first of 
all, there will be a lot more free 
schooling than there was. Fees 
may no longer be charged in State 
wided schools, whatever their type. 
Public schools have always been 
fred, but enormous numbers of 
high schools which are paid for 
partly by the State and partly by 
Jocal uuthorities, who have until 
now charged varying fees, will now 
be free, Private schools, or “pub- 
lic schools’ as they are called in 
Britain, which get «a certain 
amount of financial help from the 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ACAMS RADIO SERVICY 


Branches at 


Calgary, Edmenten, 


an 
10418A Jnsper Ave., Edmenten, Alt- 


HATS 
“UNION MADE” 


Give your 
children 


DAIRY POOL 


Milk & Cream 


It keops them full of good 
health, pep and enorgy. 


For your cooking. 


It makes good things extra 
delicious. 


A telephone call on 28104 


will bring them to your door. 


FRESH DAILY 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LTO, 


(The Co-operative Dairy) 


HAROLD BOYLE 


State, will now be obliged to take 
25 per cent of their pupils from 
public schools if they still wish 
to receive financial aid. There are 
government grants to enable child- 
ren to go to these schools who 
would not otherwise be able to af- 
ford to. Independent schools, like 
Eton College, which receive no 
financial assistance from the State, 
are not bound to take any public 
school children, but most of them 
have offered to do so. 


Keep Detailed Record 


Well, when Britain Junior first 
goes to school, around five, he’ll 
probably go to the local public 
school, or ‘‘Primary” as it’s now 
called in Britain. He goes through 
the infants’ department to the 
Junior Primary, and he takes with 
him a record card showing how 
far he had got in the first stages 
of mathematics and [english. Can 
he read and count? Definitely! 
From now on his record card is 
more and more important. During 
the next four years he’ll be watch- 
ed in school and in the playground, 
and notes made of his character 
and general brightness as well as 
his class marks. 

Althsugh tests and exams will 
still be held in schools the chi!dren 
will not just be judged on the 
marks they pet but on their gen- 
eral rating in the class. Britain 
Junior’ will have to face several 
intelligence tests during his four 
years at primary school, but they’ll 
be quite painless. On the purely 
scholastic side, he’ll be rated on his 
powers of imagination and origi- 
nality, his lu.a of books, appreci- 
ation of music and art, ability to 
use words easily and on his reason- 
ing capacities. 

If he’s of a practical turn of 
mind — his accuracy, orderliness, 
handiness, and creative ability will 
all be noted. As a citizen in the 
making, his social rating will be 
on his record card too. Does he 
show signs of leadership, co-opera- 
tion and friendliness? Is he obed- 
ient und trustworthy? Last but 
not least, what about his physical 


JUST A MINUTE! 
By A. J. E. LIESEMER, M.L.A. 


In the Alberta Legislature the 
C.C.F. members placed before 
the province a 5-point progr&n 
to meet the crisis in education: 

1, A Basic Minimum Salary 
of $1,500 Per Year—to attract 
and hold the brightest of our 
young high school graduates. 

2. A Larger Superannuation 
Payment—The present one of 
$40 a month is just enough to 
preclude a teacher from getting 
the old age pension. 

3. Scholarships—to ALL cap- 
able of becoming teachers and 
willing to undertake it as a pro- 
fession; travelling counsellors 
to encouraye and = select the 
right type of graduating high 
school student. 

4, Provision of Training Facil- 
ities adequate to care for the in-” 
crease in number of. trainees. 
This will include the provision 
of a full Faculty of Education 
and of Arts in Calgary to en- | 
courage students of the south- 
ern half of the province to enter 
University. 

5. Provincial Contribution of 
50% of the Cost of clementary 
and secondary education. We 
must make the above expendi- 
tures to prevent the complete 
collapse of education in this 
province, but the municipal 
property taxpayer is already 
paying more than his fair share 
of it. ‘ 

Only bold constructive action 
is adequate to meet a crisis! 


BAN CARRIGAN 
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condition? Is he fit, and what sort 
of gamés does he play? 
Develop. Special Talents 

Four years of careful observa- 
tion on all of these points may send 
the teachers frantic, but it will 
certainly provide a pretty compre- 
hensive record of Britain Junior’s 
achievements and possibilities. At 
the end of the session in which he 
has his 11th birthday, he’ll be rec- 
ommended by his principal for one 
of the types of secondary educa- 
tion which, under the New Educa- 
tion will be available to all child- 
ren in Britain. Instead of the old 
system by which he went to a 
school because his father went 
there or because he got top marks 
in class, he will go to a school 
which suits his own special talents. 
If they are definitely academic, he 
will go to a high school, and likely 
from there to a university. If he 
is obviously going to be clever 
with his hands, he’ll go to a techni- 
cal school and college, and if he’s 
a budding artist or businessman 
there's a good art or commercial 
education waiting for him. 


And if he is the sort who does 
not fit into any of these categories, 
he’ll go to the “modern” secondary 
school, where he’ll go on getting 
the best all-round education he can 
absorb until he is 15 or so. There’s 
no question of any social distince- 
tion between the different types of 
secondary schools, they’re all 
equally good. This new schedule 
is pretty revolutionary for Britain 
and it will be interesting to see 
how it works out — it certainly 
seems clear that every child will 
have an equal chance to show his 
or her ability, and then — well, it’s 
up to the children! 
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Cy CP.A. Reporter 


HE FARMERS of Canada 
should take a good look at 


recent financial reports of 
the Consolidated Mining & 


Smelting Company. This company 
has always been a dominant factor 
in the production of lead, zinc and 
other metals, and its monopoly 
position has undoubtedly affected 
farmers in one way or another 
without attracting too much atten- 
tion tu itself. 

But this year the financial 
statement is interesting, es- 
pecially to farmers. The 
annual report shows that the 
net profit for 1946 was $23,- 
323,168, or $7.12 per share, 
compared with $3.52 per 
share in 1945, an increase of 
over 100%. This vastly in- 
creased profit was realized 
chiefly from greatly increased 
sales of fertilizers, combined 
with higher prices of base 
metals. Production of fer- 
tilizers was 484,720 tons com- 
pared with 369,666 the pre- 
vious year, 

The company, in its annual re- 
port, says that “the year 1946 
was marked by a record produc- 
tion of fertilizer due mainly to the 
purchase in April of plants from 
the Dominion government.” 


Breach of Faith 


Last year, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture asked‘ the 
government, through the Hon. C. 
D. Howe, what disposition was 
going to be made of the govern- 
ment pians. Mr. Hannam, president 
of C.F.A., reported at the annual 
meeting Jan. 30 at Winnipeg that 
Mr. Wowe had assured him that 
“even though the Calgary plant, 
where cheap nitrate is produced, 
might be sold, there will be pro- 
tection for prices for nitrate for 
fertilizer through the fact that 


ign, Build Robot 


the government intended continy. 
ing opevation of the plant at We. 
land. It was only in December 
that we learned that the govern. 
ment had disposed of this plant— 
also to private interests. A short 
time ago, a decision which was 
made without any information 
being given to us at that time, or 
without any consultation with us," 
The C.F.A. then charged the 
government with breach of faith 
in a resolution, which stated: 


“We view with the greatest 
concern the announcement of 
sale of the nitrate plant at 
Welland, Ontario, to private 
interests without consulta. 
tion with the C.F.A. in spite 
of definite assurances by 
responsible government of. 
ficials that the plant would be 
operated by the government 
to protect farmers against 
unjust costs in the purchase 
of nitrogen-bearing fer- 
tilizers.” 

The effect of the sale of these 
plants to private interests is 
shown in the financial statement 
of the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Company. The farmers 
of Canada are paying through the 
nose for fertilizers, and the manu- 
facturers are piling up exhorbitant 
profits at the expense of the 
farmers. 

If the government had re- 
tained the Calgary and Wel- 
land plants for the production 
of fertilizers under public 
ownership, the farmers of 
Canada would have been saved 
the rhillions of dollars which 
are now being piled up by 
private monopoly interests. 


Any fool can criticize. The man 
of the future must match his criti- 
cism with a cure. 


Test ’Plan 


4 NEARS: 


Pee 


TAKING SHAPE under ths 
nimble fingers of boy and girl 
students of the Miles Aircraft 
Technical School, Berkshire, 
England, is a high-wing mono- 
plane, named Venture. De- 
signed entirely by the girls, it 
will, when finished, act as a 
test bed for an electric, auto- 
matic pilot being developed by 
the firm of which the sehool is 


part. 


In the background of the top 
picture, two of the girls wor 

on Venture, while (foreground) 
boys and ‘another girl repair 
the airframe of another ship. 
On the left 19-years-old Bar- 
bara Beaven (left) and 21- 
years-old Jean Ashtoa make 
Veénture’s port-hole frames. 


Started by a British aircraft 
Mianufactuser in 1940 with 26 
girl students, the Miles school 
—attaehed to thé production 
BPlant—is now  co-edueational 
with 120 students learning ev- 
ery subject of aircraft design 
and construction. Students, re- 
gardless of their educational 
backgrounc, are taken from 
the age of 16; interes? and 
keenness are the only qualifi- 
qations necessary. 


\ 


¥toblem fer economists. 


-from 
States army has one of its big atom 


300,00%t Albertan given a 


ME a. + £ 


“fears: 


free chest X-ray by Mobile X-ray 


Units of thy Alberta Tuberculosis Associatign was Mrs. William 
Carson, 86, of Calgary, who started the voluntary anti-T.B. cam- 
paign in 1908., Units are operated by the Department of Health. 
Mrs. Carson is known to many readers of the People’s Weekly for her 
work on behalf of Labor and Peace movements. 


—Photo Courtesy of Calgary Herald. 


N.Z. Spending Millions on War Veterans 


By MAURICE KITCHING , 


WELLINGTON, N.Z.—Men who 
served in the armed forces of New 
Zealand during the war are get- 
ting every assistance from the 
state, now that they are back in 
civil life. 

Quite early in the war, the 
Labor government 
foresaw the need 
for an_ efficient 
scheme of rehabili- 
tation, and  N.Z. 
was the first coun- 
try in the world to 
pass legislation for 
.that purpose. The 
scheme then set up 
mais now working 
smoothly toward the 
objective of giving every man 
who left civilian life to serve his 
country as good a chance of get- 
ting back into a useful occupation 
as if he had not become a fight- 
ing man. 

Specialized Training 

In thousands of cases the re- 
habilitation scheme is giving men 
and women far better chances of 


What Is Success? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


flobe. Then, when we finally 
realized the senselessness and 
futility of war we should be forced 
to learn how to get along together 
peaceably.” 

_ Elmore Philpott has this to say 
mM an article “The Missing Thir- 
teen”, same date, same page, dea}- 
Ing with superstition, and citing 
the “net that government hotels, 
ne houses, etc., have nea number 

Phitpott’s View 


“All this seems to me a symptom 
of the great crisis of this age. 
_ “For the great crisis of the age 
i@ surely @ moral erisis—even de- 
fore it is @ political erisis, er a 
& 

“Here is an example of what I 
Mean. Just a ‘few hundred miles 
where I write the United 


bomb ‘plants. . 

“TRq- existence of such plants 
Upsets the whole world, 

“It also. threatens to upset our 
economic systems. Bug above aft, 
Atomic exPlosive®? pose a moral | 


C.P.A. Correspondent 


success as civilians than they 
would have had if there had been 
no war. Young men and women, 
who would have normally drifted 
into dead-end jobs, have been 
given specialized training and 
capital with which to establish 
themselves in profitable avenues 
of employment. 

To date, there have been 
returned from _ overseas 
service or been discharged 
from the forces at home a 


total of 179,096 men and 
women. Of that number— 
representing the great ma- 


jority of those who served 
during the war—only 28 are 
registered as seeking employ- 
meni. Of these men, 14 are 
fit for light work only. 

Such a small unemployment 
figure for war veterans is 
claimed by the Rehabilitation 
Board as_ being “possibly 
unique”’. 

In its endeavors to get the men 
into useful occupations, the Re- 


habilitation Department — trains 
problem a question of right and 


wrong. 

“If you doubt that, think back 
to the shudder of horror when Ger- 
man submarines in 1915 sank the 
Lusitania then think how the 
world accepted the atomization of 
thousands of women and children 
in 1945”. 


Since When? 


And finally this from the edit- 
orial column, same date, same 
page: 

“THIS SHOULD NOT BE 

“Sixteen hundred loggers on 
Vancouver Island dropped their 
tools and said they will not cut an- 
other stick until arbitrators decide 
some point in dispute between 
them and their employers., What 
the dispute is about is of little im- 
portance compared to tho fact thet 
a.deadlock caxists and proguctien is 
stepped. 

“Tabor relations laws and ‘ad- 
nipistration are on trial all across 
the Dominion, 1s to whether they 
can or cannot Reep the outgut of 
lumber from being interrupted. 
That ia 9 koy industry, and the pub- 
lie—-WHO OWN THE PORESTS 
—nre entitled to expect @ continu- 
ous flow of materials which are, so 
desperately needed,” 

In this final quote Phe caps are 


OP 


LE’S WEEK 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


A tady having lunch at the 
house of a friend praised a sauce 
that was served, and was after- 
ward given permission to ask the 
evok for the recipe. The cook said 
she didn’t really have any recipe— 
just worked things out as she went 
along; the usual ingredients, tho, 
were butter, flour, lemon juice, a 
few shakes of paprika, and water. 
The lady wanted to know how 
much water. 

“Oh, about a mouthful.” 


Horse sense is something which 
a horse has that keeps him from 
betting on people. 


During the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion campaign, Governor Dewey 
was scheduled to make a radio 
speech originating in a small mid- 
western city. The network with 
which the local station was affilia- 
ted sent the following telegram to 
the station owner: 

“Governor Dewey arrives Mon- 
day at 9:22 p.m. Please have on 
hand, at railroad station, your gen- 
eral manager, program director, 
news director, special events direc- 
tar, chief announcer and chief en- 
gineer.” . 

The station owner -wired back: 
‘Don’t worry, I'll be there.” 


“I’m going to put a pair of oars 
on my shoulder and start walking 
inland,” said the ex-sailor, “and 
the first place I come to where 
people ask, ‘What are those 
things?’—that’s where I’m going 
to live!” 


some in various branches of the 
building trade, some in farming, 
and it enables others to get uni- 
versity and college education in 
any chosen subjects, both in N.Z. 
and overseas. 

Not Forgotten 


_ It grants loans to war veterans, 
either free of interest or at low 
rates, to enable them to buy 
houses, farms, businesses, furni- 
ture and tools of trade. Already, 
with state aid, nearly 3,500 
veterans—a large number in thinly 
populated New  Zealand—have 
bought their own farms, of a total 
value of £138,500,000. For those 
who want to farm without buying, 
the state buys and develops other 
lands. 


So far, loans to veterans total 
more than £34 million, and they 
are being granted at the rate of 
one million pounds a month. ° 

The N.Z. Labor government is 
keeping its promises to the war 
veterans that when peace came 
they would not be forgotten. 


ours. But since when did the 
public own the forests in the sense 
that the public owns the products 
of the forest. And since when 
would the people for whom the 
Bulletin propagandizes agree to the 
public ownership of the product of 
the forests. 
Sophistry 

And if the public owns the for- 
est then the public must be respon- 
sible for the conditions that caused 
the strike, and makes it seem right 
to the employers to insist on the 
conditions that make the loggers 
go on strike. There is just now a 
deal of sophistry thnt has to do 
with the rights of the public in the 
matter of strikes but fails to pub- 
licize the fact that the public 
neither has ownership of, nor pow- 
er over, industry, Without inter- 
fering with the private rights of 
the private owners there is nothing 


the pudjic can do about it but 
suffer, 
“My husband plays — tennis, 


avims and goes in for physical 
enercise. Does your husband take 
any regular exercise?" 

“Woll,” fast week Re was out 
seven nigkts running.” 
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Ss. Leaders 
ir Toryism 


By CLIFFORD E. LEE 


URING the past year many 
people have _ suggested 
that the Tories and the 

Social Crediters might team up. 
Despite very obvious conservative 
trends in the government of Al- 
berta, it was hard for many people 
to accept the possibility that the 
party which crusad- 
ed in 19385 under 
William Aberhart 
against the Big 


used) should, little 
more than a decade 
later, be capable of 
united action with 
the Conservatives, 
traditionally the party of the Big 
Shots. Such rumors seemed little 
less than fantastic. They were 
accepted as feelers put out by the 
Conservatives themselves, who can 
be expected to be looking for ways 
of getting votes in the west under 
another name. For one of Mr. 
Bracken’s major political problems 
is to get support some way from 
farmers for a party heavily loaded 
with the heads of packing plants, 
banks, implement and mortgage 
companies. 


S.C. Likes the Idea 


Most observers expected to see 
indignant repudiation of the team- 
up idea on the part of the Social 
Crediters, were surprised when it 
did not come. This week saw an 
incident pregnant with political 
significance. It seems to indicate 
that Social Credit leaders rather 
like the idea. 

«A Toronto Conservative paper 
published an article by J. H. Fisher, 
which emphasized the proximity 
of the thinking of the Conserva- 
tive and Social Credit members 
of parliament. The Canadian Social 
Crediter, which can be taken to 
represent the opinion of Messrs. 
Manning and Low, far from a re- 
action of insuil, printed the Fisher 
article in its entirety. It gave the 
story its front-page headline: 
“TORONTO EVENING TELE- 
GRAM REPORTS ON SOCIAL 
CREDIT - TORY ALLIANCE” 
...‘‘Monetary policy alone divides 
Rracken, So-Creds.” 


The only conclusion one 
can draw from the publicity 
the Social Credit organ gave 
to the articl is that it 
approved. Therefore, the sug- 
gestions and conclusions of 
the article itself take on 
special significance. The 
writer begins: ‘‘Competent 
observers of parliament in 
recent years have remarked 
on the notable resereblance 
in the outlook and speeches 
of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive and Social Credit members 
in the House of Commons. Of 
all the parties in the chamber 
they have the most in com- 
mon. ... Except on matters 
of public finance, the speeches 
of Conservatives and Social 
Crediters could be inter- 
changeable. .. .” 


Dealing with spect€ation as to 
the possibility of the S.C.’s help- 
ing the Conservatives to form the 
next government, Mr. Fisher notes 
the idea is given weight by “the 
frequency with which — Social 
Crediters and Conservatives have 
found themselves voting side by 
side in. the 1945 and 1946 


A) 


sessions’’. 


Qut - Tory Tories 
Two other sanrelated stories in 
the same issue of the Canadian 
Social Crediter indicate that the 
Movement is going all out to out- 
conservative the Big Shots them- 


Shop atThe BAY 


selves. One is a story from Aus- 
tralia, Pa anine activity of the 
Douglas party there. A quote: ‘‘By 
this ,4Pproach we are increasing 
our prestige with the genuine con- 
servative element ...’’ A dispatch 
from Ontario reported the Union 
of Electors (Sociai Credit in the 
east) as demanding the abolition 
of all controls “restricting the 
liberty of commerce.” ‘Priorities 
on building material’ is to come 


Shots (a phrase he|off at once. Apparently the party 


does not approve of the present 
priority to direct scarce materials 
to veterans’ housing instead of 
commercial buildings—-a stand, 
which goes even further than the 
Conservative party is prepared to 
go publicly. Rental cantrols were 
to go, not at once, but “within the 
next six months.” This is a policy 
which will not lose friends among 
the Conservatives, the party of 
the men with investments in real 
estate. 


As this is a report of trends 
of political significance, we 
must record that. there is 
evidence in the same paper 
that there are dissenters in 
the Social Credit movement. 
A long editorial calls them 
“suckers for the C.C.F.’’, 
makes a plea for unity. “If we 
ever start fighting ourselves, 
we'll lose,’’” moans the editor. 
It would be quite a feat of 
political contre! from the top 
to take the Aberhart crusaders 
we knew in 1935 and ally 
them enthusiastically with the 
party of the Big Shots. We do 
not think they will be flatter- 
ed to be told they are just like 
the Conservatives about every- 
thing except the monetary 
system. 


MITCHELL BACKS 
DOWN ON OFFER 
TO SUPPLY MEN 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—“It is not 
our policy to provide government 
transportation for workers where 
work stoppage. We are not in the 
habit of providing a Cook’s Tour 
for everyone in Canada,” was the 
way Humphrey Mitchell backed 
down in the House of Commons on 
April 18, when 1,600 coal miners 
took up his promise to provide jobs 
and transportation for them. 

Clarie Gillis, CCF coal miner 
member, issued the challenge last 
Tuesday when cabinet ministers 
sang out, “They don’t want to 
work!” as Gillis outlined the 
serious unemployment situation on 
the east coast. “I'll mobilize the 
men if you say the word,” Gillis 
told them, and Mitchell said, “I’ll 
take you up on that!” 

Backs Down 

But when Gillis rose in the 
House on April 18 with a telegram 
from the Phalen union, announc- 
ing that 1,600 coal miners and 
their families were ready to go as 
soon as Suitable arrangements 
could be made, the minister had te 
back down and talk about, “keep- 
ing within the limits of what is fi- 
nancially possible.” 


“The only real solution,” Gillis 


pointed out as he drove his point 
home, ‘is the development of our 
own resources in that province. 
The suggestion that unemployed 
be taken out of that aren is not a 
real solution. But the men are 
prepared to move to other parts if 
that is the only way they can get 
jo$s and decent incomes for their 
families.” 
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PERSONAL STUFF | 


(Continued from page 1) 


follows the Willamette river for 
much of the way. It follows some 
river or creck all the way, wind- 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


capital asset and not subject to in- 
come tax. 

3. That the exemptions be rais- 
ed to $1,200 for single and $2,400 


ing through mountain valleys,’ for married persons and propor- 
through rich farm country and|tional increase in dependents. 
timber land. For many of the! 4, Allowance for labor of farm 


three hundred 


miles the country | families 


in connection with pro- 


was like a park, with @ highway = duction on the farm. 


shaded by huge trees. 


Green | 5. 


No further responsibility for 


shrubs and grass were everywhere | income tax on farm wages. 


we looked. It was a perfect day | 
and the soft air was warm under 


Ask For Board 


6. Board of arbitration on in- 


the spring sun and redolent with) come tax cases, 


the sweet perfumes of the woods. 


” oy te 
Thin little city of twenty 
thousand people is only a_i few 


miles from the California border. 
It in in the midst of a timber area 
and its chief industries are lumber- 
ing and the manufacture of wood 
products. The valley is noted for 
its pears, and orchards surround 
the city. The Rogue 
mous for its sport fishing Facilities, 
and there are shops full of tackle, 
stocked up for the opening of the 
soason. Valleys with their creeks or 
r‘vern seem tu branch out like the 
apokes of a wheel in every direc- 
tion. Yesterday, we went out for 
supper to a little park twenty-five 
miles away, where a covered 
bridge crosses the Big Applegate 
river, a clear-flowing mountain 
stream that tumbles down from the 
snows. The Rogue River National 
Forest taken in much of the area 
hereabouts and the Forest Service 
provides delightful picnic spots 
along the rivers. It was a warm day 
yesterday (92 in the shade!) but 
it was cool out under the big trees. 
The from the 
frozen food locker and the steak 
over the open fire were 


corn-on-the-cob 


grilled 
good. 


of ote of 


River is fa- | 


7. That payment of arrears of 
‘interest and principal on the home 
‘farm, due before 1940, be allowed 
as deductions for income tax pur- 
poses. 

&. Provision for final clearance 
to all taxpayers within two years. 

9, No special exemptions to any 
class but full provision for proper 
| expenses, 

Urge Simplified Forms 

10. Simplification of income 

tax forms. 
' 11. In computing net worth 
i statements over the years 1941 to 
/ 1945 the increase in value of live- 
stock and implements which has 
lcome about through the general 
ladvance in prices should be dis- 
counted and an equal amount of 
this property valued on the same 
basis per unit for both years, 

12. Uniformity of interpreta- 
tion and administration of the In- 
come Tax Act. It should not be 
left to the discretion of district in- 


spectors to vary the provisions of 
the Act. 

13. Brushing and breaking of 
new land should be considered as 
a current expense. 

14, Money expended in drilling 
or boring wells or excavating dug- 
outs on the farm together with all 
equipment for same should be 


Roads? From Calgary to High| chargeable as a current expense. 


River was good. If it will stand up 
it is an good highway. From there 
on until we hit the Washington 
roads tho loss anid the better. Al- 
berta waa bad; B.C. was, if any- 
thing, worse. The Idaho road south 
from Kingsgate, which must ve at 
least fifteon yonra old now, is 
beginning to go badly. It is almost 
as bad as somo of our “paved” 
Alberta highways. But from New- 
port in Washington until we landed 
hero evon the oldest of the roads 
wore porfect to us. In the moun- 
tains north of Grant's Pass there 
is a new highway under construc- 
tion. The portion of it already in 
sorvice is wonderful. It strikes me 
as a perfoct example of the ulti- 
mate in onginecring and highway 
building. It is very rough country, 
and the construction cost muat be 
torrific. But what a road! In the 
acvoral times | have driven out of 
our own country into the Statos 1| 
have found more in- 
credible the amazing stupidity of | 
the Dominion and _ provincial 
governments, of British Columbia | 
and Alberta, in not having pro- 
vided, even yet, a decent road into} 
our mountain parks. Our Seales 
surpasses anything this | 
continent. Our lack of roads has! 
kept acores of millions of Ameri-, 
can dollara out of Canada. It's! 
been an expensive economy. 


Ask 4-Year 


(Continued from Page 1) 


more and 


else on 


posed freight rates inerea-c, and 
Immigration, 
Recommendations 

The special circumstances gov- 
erning farm income and_ capital | 
equipment, family labor and out- 
standing debt, make a clarification 
and adjustment of income taxes 
on farms essential, the delegation 
said. Recommendations were: 

i. Four-year average for in- 
come tax purposes. 


Qyrotes  -- 


ithe 


“Smart Wear for Smart Men” 


Fear de Gaulle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


be one end to it all. 
the same symptoms in other coun- 
tries—the glamor of a great fig- 
ure, the hypnotic presence, the 
crowds, the intimidation, the 
posing of the false dilemma and 
the head-long rush into the 
totalitarian pit. It would be heart- 
breaking if France went the same 
way. 


We watched 


Can Save Herself 

“She need not do so. She has 
her difficulties at home and 
abroad. She has to face her strug- 
gle back to prosperity, and she has 
to deal with the Cemmunist in- 
fluences in her midst. 
has in abundance the instinct of 
liberty and the democratic strength 
to cope with her situation. She has 


ino need of a saviour; she can save 


herself. _ But before it is too late 
she woufd do well to recollect that 
those who begin by attacking con- 
stitutions often end by defying 
them.” 
Sinister Echoes 
The DAILY HERALD, official 
newspaper of the Labour Party 


; published a reply to General de 
‘Gaulle from M. 
l editorial declared: 


Leon Blum. The 

“All whose faith is in democratic 
ideas and institutions will regard 
“suspiciously the implications of 
tne speech made at Strasbourg by 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

“A call to abandon Party affili- 


ations and rally round a new move- 
'ment--or worse still, a personality 


--raises sinister echoes in the 
memories of thinking men. 

“His latest speech may evoke 
some response on the Right Wing 
of French politics. But it will 
certainly set the Socialists, in- 
spired by the greatest Frenchman 
of our day, Leon Blum, solidly on 
their guard. They will stand by 


MENS SHOP 
10: STREET Pf 


| 
ment. 
But Because some speakers appear- 


2. That in case of dispersal sales; the constitution and the political 
of livestock, an équivalent number | freedom of which it is the base. 


of animals to those owned on Jan- 
uary Ist, 194], be gonsidered a/result of the General's outbufst 


‘Tt looks as though the only 
ray be not to abolish politieal 


divisions, but to create yet another 
warring group.” ~-° 


Ganging Up On 


(Continued from Page 1) 


time to time about ‘socialist’ or 
“rovernment” propaganda on the 
air. Drew’s recent loud complaints 


about remarks made by C.B.C. 
Commentator Wilfred Eggleston 
on dominion-provincial relations 


were part of the campaign. 

To back up these timed drug- 
|beatings about left-wing speakers 
on the C.L.C., it is hinted that the 
Conservative party is prepared to 
fight an election with one of its 
planks abolition of the $2 radio 
license. If there is to be any na- 
tional radio at all, the Tories want 
it to be operated lock, stock and 
barrel as an extra sales arm for 
'Toronto’s Bay Street and Mont- 
jreal’s St. James Street. 

Johnson, Everson & Charles- 
worth’s “Report on Programs 
Monitored” is psychological 
warfare designed to crush 
freedom of opinion on the air. 
Canadians should not be de- 
ceived by phony blasts from 
the Tory camp. 

Each weekly report consists of 
at least two single-spaced type- 
written pages of talks programs 
analyses and a_ two-sheet listing 
of speakers, giving time, date and 
duration of broadcast, as well as 
press affiliation or profession of 
each speaker and the apparent 
political view presented. “‘Apparent 
political views’? are broken down 
into “extreme left’, “left”, ‘‘left 
of centre” and “‘right’’. 


Want All the 
For the week of March 28-April 
2, 21 speakers are listed. Eight 
speakers, on the air for an aggre- 
gate of 38 minutes, are classed as 
“leftists”. Thirteen speakers, with 
an aggregate air time of 63 
minutes, are classed as “‘rightists”’, 
proving that, even from its own 
point of view, Big Business is get- 
ting, through sympathetic spokes- 
men, an overwhelming majority of 
C.B.C. talks time. The C.B.C. is 
obviously being more than fair to 
private enterprise. But private 
enterprise is after all the talks 
time. 
The private entorprisers are 
particularly out to get Mat- 


Talks 


thew Halton, C.B.C. com- 
mentator in London, Eng., 
whom it regards as a sup- 


porter of Attlee’s govern- 


ed more than once during the week 
of March 28-April 2, there are only 
five.“‘leftists’” and, on the other 
hand, nine “rightists” included in 
the listing. 
Cleesed as Leftists 

Classed as leftists arc: Elmore 
Philpott (‘‘extreme left’’), Thos. 
F. Reynolds, Matthew Halton, Wil- 
liam Warby, King Gordon. Right- 
ists are: Wilson Woodside, Warren 
Baldwin, J. B. McGuichie, Jas. M. 
Minifee, Ross Munro, James Gray, 
Brig. A. R. W. Low, Milton Schul- 
man, Chester Bloom. 


Under Surveillance 

Programs under surveillance by 
the Bir Business stooges include 
most of the C.B.C.’s regular talks 
features: Capital Report, The 
Ask, Week-End Review, 
Commentary, Citizen’s 
Forum, C.B.C. Women's News, 
News Roundup, National Farm 
Forum, Letters to Ottawa, and Mid- 
week Review. 

The monitorg have been watch- 
ing especially during recent weeks 
for any anti-price decontrol state- 
ments, ‘‘pro-government” 
ments, and any references to plan- 
ning in Britain or to socialism any- 
where. 


People 
Canadian 


Weekly Summary 
‘ At the conclusion of each report 
is a general summary of the situa- 
tion for the weck. Many genera] 
summaries deeclare that the week 
was quiet. A typical sentence: 
“This was a quiet week, inséfar 
as socialigtic or government propae 
ganda was concerned.” On _ the 
other hand, a gemeral summary 
may begin as follows: “The prin- 
cipal point tq note in this weck’s 


com- | 


: oe 
broadcasting is the inclusion on 
the twe oecasions when a speaker 
for organized labor was required, 
of £.1.0. representatives on both 
eaceasions”, or ‘This week marked 
the return of Matthew Halton to 
iis WSualplace on the pro-Ldbor 
bandwagon.” 5 

Sometimes @ ridiculous note 
enters the reports. The Tory 
snoopers listened carefully, 
according to the tecord, to 
the Stage 47 presentation of 
the respectable old fairy tale, 
“The Snow Queen.” Apparent- 
ly they let it pase, for the 
words “No Comments” are 
placed beside notation of it. 
But the Tory cataloguing of 

talks programs on the C.B.C. is 
neither ridiculous nor a passing 
fancy. It is a determined effort to 
force the C.B.C. into submission, 
to make it use private enterprise 
spokesmen only. 

Canadians should watch 
Tory apologists like Drew, 
Bracken and Low for regular 
outbursts against the C.B.C. 
If national radio is to survive 
in the face of high-pressure 
attacks from the big money 
groups in Canada, it will be 
because Canadians recognize 
the threat to freedom of ex- 
pression on the C.B.C. from 
private enterprisers who 
would like to use the net- 
works to cover up their im- 
mense profiteering. 


Charges Alberta 


(Continued from page 1) 


gress in the better organization 
of any of Alberta’s welfare pro- 
gram, voluntary or public, ‘‘until 
the public welfare program of 
the province itself is put under 
a more humane, intelligent, less 
arbitrary and properly organiz- 
ed basis.” 

In presenting a report on her 
survey of welfare activities in Al- 
berta, Dr. Whitton pointed out 
that general relief and assistance; 
care of the aged, infirm and 
chronically ill; and child care and 
protection had all been found to 
be inadequate in many cases trag- 
ically so. 

“Wholesale” Expert 

In deploring wholesale ‘‘export”’ 
of Alberta babies to United States 
foster homes, Dr. Whitton charged 
that in many cases these children 
were ‘‘bartered” before birth, to 
foster parents in the United States. 
They were, she said, “exported, in 
many instances, with all expenses 
paid, under escort of the wife or 
another woman, relative or friend 
of staff members of the Child Wel- 
fare department’; ‘“‘made available 
for quick adoption by use of the 
superintendent’s declaration that 
he knows the infant’s new home 
to waive the probationary year, 
required under Alberta law as a 
safeguard alike to child and adopt- 
ing parents.”’ 

Wealth the Consideration 

She claimed that many state de- 
partments across the line opposed 
the practice and declined to be a 
party to such adoptions when they 
could neither study nor obtain the 
character and background of the 
child’s prespective parents or the 
child itself, nor assure themselves 
of the consent of both parents to 
surrender. She explained that 
“the Alberta Welfare department 
has been requiring only the filing 
of references, named by the pros- 
pective adopting parents, indenti- 
fying information to satisfy the 
WS. consu!, and evidence from a 
bank, etc., of the parents’ economic 
solvency though not an independ- 
ent social attestation.’’ She stated 
that placements have been report- 
ed from ‘‘Anchorage to Guatemala, 
from the nearby states of Montana 
and Washington to Honduras, to. 
South America, to Porto Rico, and 
to several southern states with 
wealth rather than any other 
human eonsideration eappnaeentiy 
the detérmining factor.” _ 

Without A Countep 

Alberta children “exported’® %o 
the United States were classed in 
many states as statcless and ve- 
mained as: Canadtan citizens until 
their majority, she said. ‘Made 
expatrintes of their own state, they 
continue aliens in most of the 
states to which they go; are thus 
left without legal claim upon he 
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ee, 
protection of the new land and yet 
under the laws of Alberta, are jr. 
revocably adopted to these citizens 
of that other state and so are with. 
out any possible protection of Aj. 
berta’s welfare system.” 

Also, when Alberta children 
were moved to other Canadian 
provinces for adoption there was 
not, she said, the “consultation ang 
eo-operation which should prevajj 
among welfare authorities of the 
different provinces.” 

She pointed out also that the 
“finalizing severance of parent 
and child does not require as prac. 
tically everywhere else in Western 
civilization, a court hearing, or a 
judicial order, or even an outside 
witness.”” Such a procedure, she 
said, would not be tolerated in A}. 
berta in the transfer of property 
or of purebred swine or cattle.” 


Mostly to U.S. 

Over a period of some years 
now, about one out of ten of all 
adoptions have been outside Al. 
berta, she revealed, and ‘‘passport 
records certainly ;indicate that 
those issued to the United States 
citizens for the immediate immigra. 
tion of Canadian born children, 
adopted to them, have averaged 
not less than one a week, right up 
to the end of 1946.” 

U.S. visas had been refused in 
certain cases, she said, although 
Alberta had approved their place. 
ment to U.S. parents. Furthermore, 
she stated, foster parents were not 
required to come ‘to Alberta to 
take home their adopted babies. 

The public welfare department 
was handled in such a manner that, 
she claimed, “the public welfare 
services of a province, created to 
protect its children, has thus be- 
come the means and instrument 
whereby they lost their native land 
and citizenship.” 


All this emphasized the fact, 
she said, that “Alberta’s contin- 
uous export of Canadian-born 
children to citizens of the United 
States can serve to point up and 
to indicate the need for entire 
recasting of Alberta’s child wel- 
fare program and practice, if or- 
dinarily accepted standards of 
good social work are to prevail 
in this province.” 

It was alarming to note, she 
said, that ‘‘over a period of five 
years, more than 70 per cent of 
the children .removed from their 
parents in this province, year after 
year, are described as transierred, 
in the official reports because 
‘mother ‘unable to support.’ In 
this respect Alberta has the high- 
est rate in Canada.” 


Aged Suffer ; 

Pointing to the inadequate pro- 
vision made for the care of. the 
2,100 to 2,600 of Alberta’s infirm 
and chronically ill who need care 
outside their own homes, Dr. Whit- 
ton declared that the result is “a 
cruel crowding of chronic, infirm 
and bedridden cases in wholly in- 
adequate, privately-operated com- 
mercial boarding homes, and into 
the most costly care of hospitals 
equipped for the treatment of 
acute illness.” 

The survey also revealed that 
there were no more than 500 beds 
for the social care of the depend- 
ent aged; of whom there were ap- 
proximately 22,000. Many were 
forced to live in hovels, but worst 
of all, she said, were those in the 
two largest cities who were forced 
to seek shelter in the cheap indi- 
vidual boarding houses and_ the 
run-down hotels licensed as private 
hotels into which poor, lonely, be- 
wildered, aged, and often sick and 
inform, were crowded. 


Sadly Neglected 

Particularly tragic, she said, was 
the case of these under 70 years 
of age who were infirm, handicap- 
ped and chronically ili. Alberta, 
unlike other provinces, did not 
have a “co-ordinated system of 
social assistance under which they 
may be given aid except as indig- 
ents.” She estimeted that some 
9,000 persons could be listed in 
this category. In this connection 
she cited appalling eases of nce: 
teet and indifference. 

“Alberta’s welfare syatern could 
be bettered’, she eoncluded, “if 
the citizens ef the provincé show 
themnselves as serious, intelligent, 
informed and eournageaus in the 
assessment an@ organization of 
their wedfare measures and sel: 
vices as they have Beon sfontan- 
eous Gnd generons,’” 
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